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Sar A. Levitan 



The Sar Levitan Center for Social Policy Studies at the Johns 
Hopkins University was organized in 1995 to commemorate and extend 
the works of Sar A. Levitan, public policy commentator extraordinaire 
who died in May 1994 after 44 years of selfless public service on the 
national scene. 

Levitan came to Washington in 1950 after military service and com- 
pletion of his Ph.D. in Economics at Columbia University to serve on 
the staff of the Korean era Wage Stabilization Board. He remained 
thereafter with the Legislative Reference Service, researching and 
enlightening at congressional request issues related to labor relations, 
employment and economic development. On loan from LRS, he served 
on the staff of Senator Eugene McCarthy’s 1959 Select Committee on 
Unemployment, in 1960-61 as Deputy Director of the Presidential 
Railroad Commission and then as advisor to Senator Paul Douglas in 
the formulation of the Area Redevelopment Act, the start of the 
Kennedy New Frontier. 

Aware that pioneer social policies would need friendly critics to keep 
their administrators focused, he obtained a grant from the Ford Foundation 
which the Foundation itself has described as the longest lasting and most 
productive in its history. For thirty years thereafter, he was to advocate, 
evaluate, criticize, or praise (wherever and whenever deserved) every sig- 
nificant legislative act, policy and program related to employment, educa- 
tion, training or poverty during those tumultuous years. 

Levitan was not satisfied with a 36-page bibliography of books, 
monographs, articles, congressional testimony and speeches. When can- 
cer ended his life just short of his eightieth birthday, he left the bulk of 
his life savings to the National Council on Employment Policy, an orga- 
nization he had helped organize and then single-handedly perpetuated, 
charging his closest friends to continue his life’s crusade. 

The NCEP in turn funded the Sar Levitan Center for Social Policy 
Studies, which is the sponsor of this publication series. 

Therefore to Sar A. Levitan this publication is lovingly dedicated. 
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Summary 



During the past few decades, the nation’s labor markets have been 
characterized by much turbulence and a series of wrenching demo- 
graphic and structural changes that have had profound impacts on the 
labor market experiences of young adults, i.e. those 16 to 24 years of 
age. Among the major contributing forces to this turbulence have been 
important shifts in the industrial and occupational composition of 
employment, continuous technological changes in the workplace that 
have increased the demand for literacy/numeracy proficiencies, formal 
schooling, and technical skills, corporate restructuring and downsizing 
efforts, growing gender and race-ethnic diversity in the workforce, and 
rising levels of foreign immigration. 

Overall, national labor market conditions improved consistently and 
markedly during the 1990s. Nearly 20 million new wage and salary 
jobs were created between the end of the 1989-91 recession and the turn 
of the century, and by mid-2000 the nation’s aggregate unemployment 
rate had fallen to its lowest level since the late 1960s. A significant 
share of these new jobs have been in high-skill occupations that have 
increased employment and real earnings opportunities for well-educat- 
ed workers. 

Most young adults have benefitted from these improved labor mar- 
ket conditions. More out-of-school young adults are active in the labor 
force and their employment prospects are rising. All gender, race-eth- 
nic, and educational attainment subgroups of out-of-school young 
adults have improved their employment rates and full-time employment 
rates since 1992. The real weekly earnings of full-time employed 
young men and women have been rising since 1996, and the median 
real annual earnings of employed 20-29 year old men and women have 
been rising since 1995 as a consequence of both more hours of paid 
employment and rising hourly earnings. 

Yet despite these gains, many out-of-school young adults, especially 
those with no post-secondary schooling, continue to encounter severe 
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difficulties in obtaining access to career jobs. The real weekly wages of 
full-time employed young men remain 25% or more below their 1973 
peak levels, and the annual earnings of all employed 20-29 year olds, 
except those with a Master’s or more advanced degree, have not yet 
returned to their 1989 levels, and remain well below those achieved in 
1973, the post-WWII peak for young adult men’s earnings. Nearly one- 
fourth of all families headed by someone less than 30 years of age are 
poor. One-third of all the nation’s poor children under the age of 1 8 live 
in such families. Thirty-four per cent of all children under age six liv- 
ing in young families are poor. They account for 60% of all poor chil- 
dren under age six throughout the nation. 

It could have been otherwise. Ironically, most of this earnings dete- 
rioration occurred in a demographic environment which should have 
favored young adults. Their numbers and proportions within the total 
population had been declining as the tail end of the baby boom genera- 
tion was replaced by the members of the baby bust that followed. They 
were not only fewer but they were better educated than in the past and 
should have been more competitive and productive and better rewarded 
in the labor market than their predecessors. But too many were not. 

Now, even those favorable demographics are turning against them. 
The 16-24-year-old population is projected to rise to 38.7 million in 
2010, nearly 7 million or 21% higher than the 1995 population for this 
age group. Racial and ethnic diversity in the young adult population 
will sharply increase, as will job competition from young, foreign 
immigrants many of whom have not completed a high school education. 
Trying to solve the low wage problem within a context of an expanding 
supply of young workers is the looming challenge. Improving the labor 
market prospects of all young adults also must become a serious prior- 
ity on the nation’s anti-poverty and welfare reform agendas in the first 
decade of the twenty-first century. Devising policies and programs to 
achieve that goal requires detailed examination of the developments 
involved and review of those forces which have proven effective in alle- 
viating the threats of reduced earnings and pervasive poverty among 
young adults. Those are the ambitions of this book. 
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These are the developments about which public policymakers 
should be concerned: 

- while the young adult population as a whole is increasing by 21%, 
the white, non-Hispanic component of them will increase only by 
10%, Blacks will increase by 22%, Hispanics by 61% and Asians 
and Pacific Islanders by 66%. 

- Nearly one-half of the Hispanics, Asians and Pacific Islanders are 
immigrants, having arrived in the United States with limited for- 
mal schooling and weak English language facility, placing them 
at a competitive disadvantage in their new land’s job markets, but 
also making them tough, low wage competition for native bom 
residents who share their limited educations. This nation’s 
employment and training programs do not have a stellar record 
for serving either its under-prepared immigrants or its own youth- 
ful dropouts, both of whom can be expected to rise sharply in 
number in the years ahead in the absence of a sustained improve- 
ment in the outputs of the educational system. 

- While overall birth rates among young women in the United 
States have declined during the 1990s, births among unmarried 
women continue to rise. As a result, the proportion of all children 
born to unmarried mothers rose from 29.5% to 32.8% between 
1991 and 1998. Though births to teenagers overall were down, 
births to unmarried teens were up so that eight out of ten births to 
teens occurred out of wedlock in 1997. In that year, nearly 47% 
of births to 20-24 year old women were among unmarried 
women, up from 40% in 1991. For all women under 25, births to 
those not married increased from 49% in 1991 to 57% in 1997. 
Poverty at home and failure at school are factors adding to the 
incidence of out of wedlock births. The consequences of the 
imminent sharp rise in the numbers of vulnerable young women 
are worthy of society’s advance consideration. 

- The number of inmates in state and federal prisons has multiplied 
six-fold in the last quarter century while the total number incar- 
cerated or on probation and parole more than doubled to 5.7 mil- 
lion persons in 1998. Young adults are strongly over-represented 
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among this population, two-thirds of whom have not graduated 
from high school and one-third of whom were unemployed at the 
time of their arrest. The rising numbers of young adult men over 
the next decade, especially among the economically disadvan- 
taged, race/ethnic minorities, and residents of high poverty areas, 
can be expected to add to the pressures on the criminal justice sys- 
tem. 

~ The employment/population ratio of 16-24 year old out-of-school 
youth declined from 72.1% in 1989 to 68.0% in 1991, then 
climbed back to 72.6% by 1999. However, in that latter year of 
substantial prosperity, while the employment/population ratio was 
75% for White youth, it was 66% for Hispanic youth and only 
59% for Black youth. Among 20-24 year olds in 1999, only 60% 
of high school dropouts were employed compared to 89% of four- 
year college graduates. Putting race and education together, 
employment rates for Blacks ranged from 36% for dropouts to 
64% for high school graduates and 84% for college graduates. 
Increasing educational attainment, especially among minority 
youth, could do much to ameliorate the negative impacts of the 
rising young adult population during the years ahead. 

~ Full-time employment has the advantage (over part-time) of high- 
er hourly wages and weekly earnings, a greater likelihood of key 
employee benefits, increased likelihood of tuition reimbursement 
and on-the-job training and the promise of rising future wages 
and benefits. The share of young adults working full-time fell 
from 60% in 1989 to 54% in 1991, made no improvement until 
after 1995 and then rose only to 58.4% by 1999. Full-time 
employment rates in 1999 ranged from only 38% for those lack- 
ing a high school diploma to 60 % for high school graduates and 
82% for those with a bachelors or higher degree. Schooling 
effects on employment persist throughout the young adult years. 
High school dropouts average 6.8 years of work experience 
between their 18th and 30th birthdays compared to 9.0 years for 
college graduates and dropouts tend to suffer the consequent loss 
of income and job security throughout their work lives. The gap 
in work experience between the least and the most educated 
young adults tends to be particularly large for women. 
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~ Focusing on four labor market problems — open unemployment, 
working part-time while preferring full-time employment, wanti- 
ng a job though not actively seeking one, and not being able to 
earn $320 a week (the poverty level for a four-person family) 
despite full-time employment — 41% of young adults suffered at 
least one of those ills in 1999 compared to 17% of older adults. 
Cyclically, that combination of labor market problems for young 
adults varied from 44% at the peak of the business cycle in 1989 
to 52% at its depth in 1991 and back to 41% by 1999. By educa- 
tional attainment, in 1999, 52% of high school dropouts, 42% of 
high school graduates, but only 18% of college graduates suffered 
at least one of those four labor market ills. The labor market sit- 
uation of the rising young adult population over the next decade 
is therefore likely to depend on both their educational attainment 
and on the business cycle. 

~ As would be expected, all of these negative consequences are 
exacerbated in high poverty neighborhoods and are unlikely to 
improve during the rapid rise of young adult numbers without 
drastic policy changes. 

~ The incidence of poverty is especially high among families with 
parents under the age of 25. Whereas one of five families with 
children under 18 had incomes below 125% of the federal pover- 
ty line in 1997-98, that was true of nearly one-half of those fami- 
lies headed by someone under 25, 60 % if the family head was a 
young woman, 75% if she had not graduated from high school. 
Whereas the proportion of all families that were poor or near poor 
increased only one percentage point from 13% to 14% between 
1979 and 1998, the increase was from 19% to 29% for families 
headed by someone between 18 and 29 years of age. 

~ Child poverty is a special concern, especially in its likelihood 
among young families where it rose from 31% in 1979 to 44% in 
1998. Children raised in poverty have an above average number 
of cognitive, educational, health and nutritional problems, espe- 
cially in single parent families, which tend to persist inter-gener- 
ationally. 
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~ Despite significant recovery since 1995, the median real weekly 
earnings of full-time employed young male adults are still 26% 
below their 1973 peak level and the situation is markedly worse 
for those with the least education. The consequences for family 
formation and survival and for child poverty have been serious. 
That wage deterioration has been more marked for young men 
than young women, causing the historic wage gap between them 
to narrow appreciably. The rapid rise in the number of young 
adults over the next decade cannot be expected to improve this 
situation without marked changes in labor market outcomes and 
public policy. 

~ In addition to all of the wage and earnings differentials which 
exist between genders, race/ethnic differences, educational attain- 
ment levels and other lines of demarcation, there now exists 
among young adults an unprecedented degree of earnings 
inequality among people of otherwise similar characteristics. 

Given all of that deterioration of status among young adults, it is 
important to recognize which developments have positive conse- 
quences: 

- Formal education clearly has become one of the dominant factors 
determining the labor market success of all adults of all ages in 
the United States in recent years. Who works, at what jobs, what 
they earn, their earnings stability and other factors of crucial inter- 
est are all dependent more than anything else upon the degree of 
formal education beyond high school. The most promising 
avenue for increasing the economic, social and personal better- 
ment of young American is, therefore, keeping them in school 
with continuous learning gains as long as economically worth- 
while. 

~ But remaining in school and performing successfully there 
depends upon the earlier acquisition of basic academic skills and 
literacy/numeracy proficiencies. The basic academic skills of 
adolescents ,such as reading, math, writing, and critical reasoning 
skills, exert a profound influence upon their educational desires 
and expectations, their school behavior and performance and their 
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entrance into and completion of post-secondary schooling. No 
social investment has higher payoff than helping children gain 
these skills and abilities the first time through but close behind is 
the payback to remedial efforts to get youth back on track and 
recommitted to educational continuation and success therein. 

- Another high payoff strategy for improving the post-high school 
labor market experience of young adults involves increasing the 
number, intensity, industrial and occupational diversity and qual- 
ity of job opportunities and work experience for all high school 
students, but especially those from low income families, poor 
neighborhoods, and selected race/ethnic minority groups. 
Substantial work experience during the high school years is a high 
payoff, long-term investment, not just a temporary means of 
income supplementation. Twenty hours a week during the school 
year and longer between school years appears to be optimum 
duration for most. 

~ For those who have left formal schooling behind, another proven 
strategy for improving the labor market prospects of out-of- 
school young adults involves employer-provided job training, 
including apprenticeship, or classroom training directly linked 
with employer commitment. Training of limited duration or that 
which does not lead to placement in a training-related job is of lit- 
tle economic consequence. 

These proven sources of adequate labor market preparation for 
young adults should be essential guides to both public policy and 
personal conduct. 
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The Problem and the Challenge 

During the past few decades, the nation’s labor markets have been 
characterized by much turbulence and a series of wrenching demo- 
graphic and structural changes that have had profound impacts on the 
labor market experiences of young adults. 1 Among the major con- 
tributing forces to this turbulence have been important shifts in the 
industrial and occupational composition of employment, continuous 
technological changes in the workplace that have increased the demand 
for literacy/numeracy proficiencies, formal schooling, and technical 
skills, corporate restructuring and downsizing efforts, growing gender 
and race-ethnic diversity in the workforce, and rising levels of foreign 
immigration. 

Overall national labor market conditions have improved consistent- 
ly and markedly between 1992 and 2000. The nation’s aggregate unem- 
ployment rate in 1999 had declined to 4.2 percent, the lowest that it has 
been since the late 1960s. 2 Nearly 20 million net new wage and salary 
jobs have been created since 1992, a significant share of which have 
been in high-skill occupations that have increased employment and real 
earnings opportunities for well-educated workers. 3 

] See: Peter Doeringer, et al., Turbulence in the American Workplace , New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1991. 

2 Between 1966 and 1969, the nation’s aggregate unemployment rate ranged 
between 3.5 and 4.0 per cent. At no time since has the national overall unem- 
ployment rate fallen below 4.0 per cent. 

See: U. S. Council of Economic Advisers, Economic Report of the President , 
1997, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1997, “Table B- 
40,” p. 34. 

See: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, January 2000, 
“Table A- 1”. 

3 The annual average number of nonfarm wage and salary jobs increased from 
108.6 million in 1992 to 128.6 million by 1999, again of 20.0 million or 18.4%. 
See: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, January 2000, 
“Table B-l”. 
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Most young adults, i.e., 16-to-24-year olds, also have benefitted 
from these improved labor market conditions. More out-of-school 
young adults are active in the labor force and their employment 
prospects are rising. All gender, race-ethnic, and educational attainment 
subgroups of out-of-school young adults have improved their employ- 
ment rates and full-time employment rates since 1992. The real week- 
ly earnings of full-time employed young men and women have been ris- 
ing since 1996, and the median real annual earnings of employed 20-29 
year old men and women have been rising since 1995 as a consequence 
of both more hours of paid employment and rising hourly earnings. 

Yet, despite these gains, many out-of-school young adults, especial- 
ly those with no post-secondary schooling and those from economical- 
ly disadvantaged families, continue to encounter severe difficulties in 
obtaining access to career jobs. Therein is the problem this book 
addresses. The real (inflation-adjusted) weekly wages of full-time 
employed young men remain 25 percent or more below their 1973 peak 
levels, and the annual earnings of all employed 20-29 year olds, except 
those with a Master’s or more advanced degree, have not yet returned 
to their 1989 levels and remain well below those achieved in 1973, the 
post-WWII peak for young adult men’s earnings. 

The limitations of the economic progress achieved by the nation 
throughout the 1990s were recently recognized by Vice-President Gore 
in a speech to a Baptist church congregation outside of Houston. In his 
remarks, the Vice-President noted that: 

“We’ve created new jobs, but we have not reached the promised 
land. We may have left Egypt, but don’t tell me we have arrived in 
Canaan. We have a long way to go.” 4 

Ironically, the deterioration in annual earnings and wages experi- 
enced by many out-of-school young adults over the past two decades 
took place in a demographic environment that should have favored 
them. From the early 1980s through 1995, the population of young 
adults had been declining as the tail-end of the post-World War II baby 



4 See: Ann Scales, “Each on the Other’s Home Turf, Gore, Bush Looking for 
Votes,” The Boston Globe, March 13, 2000, p. A-7. 
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boom generation gave way to the reduced numbers born during the 
baby bust that followed. More of these young people had obtained high 
school diplomas and also completed some post-secondary schooling 
than those who had preceded them — conditions that should have made 
them more competitive and productive in the labor market. But that did 
not happen. 5 Unfortunately, for most young adults, demographics were 
not economic destiny. 

Now, even those demographic forces that could have been expected 
to favor this group are turning against them. The total number of 16-to- 
24 year olds in the nation’s population will rise steadily through the year 
2010, outstripping the rate of population growth for those 25 and older. 
The 16-24-year-old population is projected to rise to 38.7 million in 
2010, nearly 7 million or 21% higher than the 1995 population for this 
age group. Racial and ethnic diversity in the young adult population 
will sharply increase, as will job competition from young, foreign 
immigrants many of whom have not completed a high school education. 
Youth labor markets will be subjected to renewed supply-side pressures, 
both quantitative and qualitative, and young adults will continue to be 
highly susceptible to blind-siding from the profound forces of structur- 
al change in the New American Economy. 6 These demographic and 
economic forces will pose a major set of challenges to the nation’s 
youth workforce development system throughout the first decade of the 
21st century. Trying to solve the low wage problem within a context of 
an expanding supply of young workers is the fundamental challenge. 

The longer-term secular declines in the constant dollar weekly wages 
and annual earnings of many out-of-school young adults-especially 



5 See: (i) Andrew M. Sum and Neal W. Fogg, The Labor Market Problems of the 
Nations Out-of-School Youth Population , Baltimore, Sar Levitan Center for 
Social Policy Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 1996; (ii) Andrew M. Sum, 
Neal Fogg, and Robert Taggart, From Dreams to Dust: The Changing Economic 
Fortunes of America's Young Adults , Sar Levitan Center for Social Policy 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1997. 

6 For a review of the features of this New American Economy and its impacts on 
worker earnings, 

See; Michael J. Mandel, “The Prosperity Gap,” Business Week , September 27, 1999, 
pp. 90-102; (ii) Rich Miller, Laura Cohn, et.al., “:How Prosperity is Reshaping the 
American Economy,” Business Week , February 14, 2000, pp. 99-110. 
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those with no post-secondary schooling-have generated a number of 
adverse economic and social consequences for the nation’s young fam- 
ilies and their children. Conservatively estimated official poverty rates 
among the nation’s young families (those with a head under 30 years of 
age) have more than doubled over the past two decades, with nearly 
one-fourth of all young families being poor in 1998. Young families 
with children have fared the worst. 7 During March 1999, one-third of 
all of the nation’s poor children under the age of 18 lived in a family or 
a subfamily headed by a person under age 30. 8 

The economic situation for children under age six in these young 
families is even more precarious. Thirty-four percent of all children 
under age six living in young families in March 1999 were poor, 9 and 
they accounted for 60% of all poor children under age six throughout 
the nation. With this economically troubled component of young fam- 
ilies about to expand rapidly, inter-generational problems are sure to 
increase. 10 The demographic future that we can already see warns us 
that improving the labor market prospects of all young adults must 
become a serious priority on the nation’s antipoverty and welfare 
reform agendas in the first decade of the twenty-first century. 

6 For a review of the features of this New American Economy and its impacts on 
worker earnings, 

See: Michael J. Mandel, “The Prosperity Gap,” Business Week , September 27, 
1999, pp. 90-102; (ii) Rich Miller, Laura Cohn, et.al., “How Prosperity is 
Reshaping the American Economy,” Business Week , February 14, 2000, pp. 99- 
110 . 

7 For a critique of the existing poverty concepts and measures of the federal gov- 
ernment, 

See: Neal Fogg, Garth Mangum and Andrew Sum, Poverty Ain't What It Used 
to Be, Sar Levitan Center for Social Policy Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 
1999. 

8 Unrelated subfamilies are families living in the household of another person to 
whom they are not related. 

Estimates of the number of poor and near-poor children living in young fami- 
lies in March 1999 are based on the Findings of the March Current Population 
Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census, tabulations by the Center for Labor Market 
Studies, Northeastern University. 

10 See: (i) Sherman, Arloc, Wasting Americas Future, Boston: Beacon Press, 
1994; (ii) Jeanne Brooks-Gunn and Greg J. Duncan, The Consequences of 
Growing Up Poor, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1998. 
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This study is divided into two major parts, the first describing the 
demographic portent and its likely economic and social consequences 
and the second recommending appropriate policy alternatives. Within 
Part One, 

• Chapter 1 identifies and assesses key demographic developments 
external to the job market that will affect the chances for employ- 
ment for future 16-to-24-year olds. Included in this analysis are 
such factors as the “demographic seesaw” of population change in 
this age group, the increasing race-ethnic diversity of the young 
adult population, the growing numbers of immigrants among 
young adults, incarceration trends among young men, and the fer- 
tility behavior and out-of-wedlock births among young women. 

• Chapter 2 explores and assesses employment developments 
among the nation’s 16-24 year old out-of-school population dur- 
ing the decade of the 1990s, focusing on trends in the success of 
young adults in obtaining employment and full-time jobs. 
Findings are presented for all out-of-school youth and for select- 
ed race-ethnic and educational attainment subgroups. The sever- 
ity of the employment problems of youth in high poverty neigh- 
borhoods throughout the nation over the 1990s are also highlight- 
ed. 

• Chapter 3 examines four types of labor market problems faced by 
out-of-school young adults as they come to terms with the labor 
market: (1) being unemployed, (2) working only part-time even 
though they would like to have full-time jobs, (3) wanting a job 
but not actively seeking one, and (4) working full-time, but earn- 
ing less than the weekly amount needed to avoid poverty for a 
family of four. Trends in the incidence of these problems over the 
decade are tracked, along with analysis of the comparative size of 
these problems among educational attainment subgroups. 

• Chapter 4 focuses upon the incidence of poverty and near pover- 
ty problems among various subgroups of young adults, young 
families, and their children. Trends in the incidence of poverty 
problems among young families and their children in the 1990s 
are examined to identify the extent to which sustained job growth, 
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lower unemployment, and rising real family incomes in recent 
years have succeeded in reducing the increased intensity of the 
poverty problems that have beset young families, especially those 
with children, over the past few decades. 

• Chapter 5 reviews longer-term and more recent trends in the real 
weekly and annual earnings of employed young adult men and 
women. The real weekly earnings of full-time employed men and 
women are tracked over the entire 1973-99 period, including an 
analysis of the effects of stronger national labor market conditions 
in the mid to late 1990s on gains in the median real weekly earn- 
ings of employed young men and women. The annual earnings of 
employed men and women under the age of 30 over the past 
decade are also examined, including separate breakouts of the 
earnings data by educational attainment subgroup to identify 
which groups have fared the best in improving their real earnings 
over the past decade. 

Part II analyzes the rationale for and evidence on the potential effec- 
tiveness of four general human resource strategies capable of improving 
future labor market outcomes for young adults: 

• Chapter 6 examines the powerful influence of formal educational 
attainment on the labor market and employment behavior and the 
weekly and annual earnings of young adults. The associations 
between formal schooling and the lifetime earnings and poverty 
status of the nation’s adults also are identified. Trends in high 
school graduation rates, college enrollment rates, and bachelor 
degree attainment rates of key subgroups of the nation’s young 
adults are examined, and the policy implications of these educa- 
tional developments are briefly assessed. 

• Chapter 7 highlights the importance of basic academic skills test 
scores and academic achievement proficiencies for success in 
high school, college, the labor market, and in avoiding problems 
of poverty and other forms of income inadequacy. Findings of a 
diverse set of national longitudinal surveys of young adults and 
national literacy assessments are used to illustrate the growing 
importance of a strong base of literacy and numeracy proficien- 
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cies for success in the educational arena and in the nation’s labor 
markets in recent years. The implications of these findings for 
future youth workforce development programs are discussed. 

• Chapter 8 reviews findings on the in-school employment experi- 
ences of high school students in the U.S. and their impacts on a 
variety of post-high school labor market outcomes. This chapter 
also reviews findings from national and state surveys and for high 
poverty and low poverty neighborhoods on who works in high 
school and the characteristics of the jobs obtained by employed 
high school students. The case for expanding the future number 
and quality of in-school employment opportunities is 'made, and 
estimates of the number of new jobs needed by the nation’s high 
school students to achieve key youth workforce development 
objectives are provided. 

• Chapter 9 examines the training experiences of the nation’s young 
adults, both on and off the job over the past 15 to 20 years, and 
their impacts on the wages and earnings of employed young 
adults. The important roles of formal employer training and 
apprenticeship training are reviewed, and evidence is presented 
on the incidence of the receipt of such training among key sub- 
groups of young adults and the characteristics of the firms pro- 
viding such training. The implications of these findings for future 
youth workforce development policy are examined. 

• Chapter 10 provides a summary of the study’s key findings on the 
changing demographics for the nation’s young adults, their recent 
labor market experiences and problems, their ability to improve 
their real wages and earnings, and the role of formal education, 
academic achievement, work experience, and training in deter- 
mining their success in today’s labor markets. 
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